POETS   IN PARADISE

aimless  fashion  of soldiers off parade the world  over.
Another group practised the goose-step.

Back in the hotel we asked for the bathroom. They
stared at us. Bathroom? They could, perhaps, manage a
large bowl in our bedroom.

Soon after dinner, who should turn up but Rumi, who
had "earthed" his friend, and managed, after a day and a
night of drying wind, to plough through the Mashela and
catch "us up. We were overjoyed to see him. It had not
been the same, trailing around by ourselves without him.

The hotel manager offered us tea served with a special
concoction of Shiraz lemon juice in little bottles. Sole
occupants of the dining-room, we clustered round the un-
inviting anthracite stove. Silence fell. Rumi called for
his nargileh and settled down. We knew the symptoms.

"Shirazi Persian," he began, "was always held to be
pure; the only thing in Shiraz that was. Here lived
Nimrud and Cyrus. Here strode Alexander. Shiraz once
had six gates, fifteen mosques, eleven colleges, and twenty-
six baths."

We longed for even one bath, and said so.

"When Shah Attabek's son fell ill, the Mullah said that
the father must give to God what he prized most, that the
boy might recover. The Shah at once turned his palace into
a mosque. The child got better. Those were the days,"
said Rumi reflectively, as though he had been present,
"when Shiraz was Shiraz and Cairo but its suburb."

Silence fell, save for the hubble-bubble of his pipe.
Outside, a pack of jackals wailed, voices rising and falling
in eerie cadence.

"Shall my voice enlighten your ears with the tale of
how the dog came into his own?" asked Ruini.

We settled ourselves more comfortably in our chairs.

"When the world was a'good many years younger," he
began, "men organized city states, self-contained, and under
a king strongly ensconced behind high walls.   In the East,
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